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ART AND PROGRESS 



to one of our sculptors and say to hiin: 
"Put your imagination to work. Give us 
an image of beauty, embodying some in- 
teresting idea. Then let us consider to- 
gether as to where and how it may best 
be placed, so that it will add to the hap- 
piness of the whole community, and you 
shall not fail of your reward." 

P. S. — As I write these closing lines 
I notice in the foreign news the follow- 



ing item: "M. Leon Berard, the French 
Under-Secretary for Fine Arts, has at 
length taken action against the undue 
multiplication of public statues in Paris. 
He has decided that in future sculptors 
are to be encouraged to embellish public 
buildings in preference to congesting 
open spaces with monumental groups." 
I like that word "congesting." It is so 
felicitously apposite. 
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FOUNTAINS 



BY LORADO TAFT 



"OOME day we dust-coated and dust- 
O choked toilers may learn, as have 
the Parisians and the Romans, the artis- 
tic uses of water in street and square. 
They have to bring it from mountain 
springs many miles away; we Chicago- 
ans have a supply practically as bound- 



less as the ocean right at our doors. To 
be sure we have to pump it, but why 
should not some portion serve us en 
passant for the refreshing of our eyes 
and the beautifying of our public places? 
We are delving deep as well as piling 
high, and the water could find its way 
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to the subterranean boilers just as well 
after sparkling for a moment in the 
basins of great fountains. Arriving in 
Rome on a hot day, the traveler is greeted 
by the splash of water at the very portal 
of the railway station, and its music ac- 
companies him wherever he goes. The 
mist from great jets of water floats 
above him; the tinkle of their cascades is 
ever in his ear. No one thing would do 
as much to make Chicago attractive in 
midsummer as a generous supply of 
beautiful fountains/' 

Thus mused the writer — who, by the 
way, is no writer at all — upon a certain 
torrid summer day, several years ago. 
The article was published in a Chicago 
magazine and feverishly read by one at 
least — the one who penned it. So much 
was he impressed by these burning words 
that he has been thinking fountains ever 
since. Last summer he had a joyous 
vacation in Europe, and though the lat- 
ter part of the season was almost a 
continuous shower he found upon sum- 
ming up the journey that it had been 
one long quest for fountains. 

We were in Paris and the pilgrimage 
was nearly over. The pleasant gurgle 
of the Italian fountains still sang to us; 
their flashing plumes and iridescent 
veils still floated in imagination over 
lovely moss-grown sculptures. The com- 
posite of a hundred delightful memories 
shone through a shimmering cloud! To 
bring them into focus again a final visit 
was made "Chez Giraudon," the photo- 
graph dealer, rue des Beaux-Arts. 

"Has Monsieur the fountains of 
Rome? There was one I missed — near 
St. Peter's — just a shell and two fishes, 
but a perfect beauty." The proprietor 
smiled and brought out an enormous 
volume of photographs — then another — 
a third — and a fourth. Nothing in them 
but fountains of Italy and France ! 

What wonders of grace and charm; 
what marvels of invention! Bronze 
fountains embroidered over with prepos- 
terously "early" Christian martyrs ; 
Gothic fountains with saints and war- 
riors in worship or blood-thirsty liba- 
tions — fountains Romanesque, and foun- 
tains Renaissance — fountains without 



number! Here the elegance of John of 
Bologna, there the tumult of Bernini — 
great pompous, puffing affairs with Nep- 
tune and Oceanus — yes, all the gods of 
Olympus in the "cast"; and then little 
dribbling dolphin-fountains such as you 
can discover in any court in those won- 
derful cities of the South. 

Do you know anything of Viterbo ex- 
cept that it was recently connected in 
some way with the trial of a howling 
mob of Camorrists in an iron cage? Al- 
though familiar to-day to few but artists 
who seek its friendly nooks and paint- 
able views, it is still a glorious medieval 
stronghold, which was famed through 
the centuries as "the city of handsome 
fountains and beautiful women." The 
fountains, at least, are still there and 
greet you with their picturesque charm 
at every corner. They say that there 
are thirty of them in that town of seven- 
teen thousand inhabitants. In Chicago 
we have nearly two millions and a half of 
thirsty souls — or at least bodies — and 
shall have one public fountain when we 
get it done. 

And the Camorrists were not a result 
of the fountains ! They were sent to the 
beautiful old town for trial because of 
its peace and safety. 

Our illustrations show one of the foun- 
tains of Viterbo, the noble fountain of 
the Piazza della Rocca, worthy to be 
called a classic among fountains. Would 
that we had the artistry to design such 
monuments as this to-day ! 

It is really surprising how few of our 
sculptors have turned their attention to 
this engaging phase of their art. Such 
neglect cannot be entirely due to an ab- 
sence of demand, for what artist ever 
let that deter him? We steadily persist 
in making all kinds of things that no- 
body wants. Is it not rather because 
of the lack of precedent? Possessing 
no fountains, we seldom think of them, 
while in Europe a jet or a basin in every 
square and street-angle not only affords 
its constant delight but ever suggests 
new combinations. 

We began all right; the earliest his- 
toric work of sculpture in this country 
was a fountain figure. William Rush's 
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graceful "Nymph of the Schuylkill/' 
carved in wood a hundred and twenty or 
more years ago, still decorates Fairmount 
Park in Philadelphia, in the form of a 
bronze reproduction. But how few beau- 



tiful fountains have followed this early 
example ! 

There is the elaborate Probasco foun- 
tain in Cincinnati, "made in Germany" 
before they began doing interesting 
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sculpture there; the exaggerated Bern- 
ini-effect in front of the Congressional 
Library at Washington, and the queer 
"Moses Fountain" at Albany. Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts, has a delightful 
early work by Herbert Adams whose re- 
cent MacMillan fountain we show. Mrs. 
Whitney's contribution to the Pan 
American Union has many admirers. 
George Gould has at his country place in 
New York a spirited performance remi- 
niscent of Versailles, and Mr. Samuel 
Untermyer, at "Greystone," near Yonk- 
ers, has recently installed a very ani- 
mated work by the German sculptor, 
Walter Schott, the motive of which is 
three laughing maidens dancing upon 
the curb of a well. Then there is Enid 
Yandeirs fountain at Providence and 
Janet Scudder's "Young Diana" which 
has found a home with the Harold 
McCormicks at Lake Forest, Illinois. 

A few others will doubtless occur to 
our readers, and it is possible that we 
are forgetting the most prominent of all, 
but this completes the available list for 
the Eastern States. 

Denver shows with pride its new 
"Pioneer Fountain" by MacMonnies, 
erected last year, and on the Pacific 
Coast one recalls in far-away Portland 
those lovely caryatids by Olin L. Warner, 
which grace a severely classic ensemble; 
while the "Mechanics Fountain" in San 
Francisco represents in its western ex- 
uberance the very antipodes of concep- 
tion. 

In our ignorance and apathy we have 
allowed some magnificent things to go to 
destruction. MacMonnies' Columbian 
fountain, one of the most beautiful spec- 
tacular fountains ever designed, was not 
saved from the holocaust which wiped 
out forever the vision of the "White 
City." If we had appreciated this 
triumphal work half as much as we 
thought we did, we should have clamored 
for its preservation in enduring form. 
In our exultant carelessness we took it 
all for granted — all as a matter of 
course — feeling no more responsibility 
than we do in the glories of dawn and 
sunset. So we allowed its superb beauty 
to be reduced to a heap of calcined plas- 



ter and returned comfortably to our cast- 
iron troughs. 

Later the grandiose decorations at the 
Buffalo and St. Louis expositions were 
suffered to share the same fate. Among 
those at Buffalo one recalls with par- 
ticular pleasure Mr. Grafly's monumental 
"Fountain of Man" with its crouching 
female figures, the most truly sculptural 
conception in all that world of statuary. 
There, too, were interesting designs by 
Barnard and Elwell and Brewster, and 
above all was a wonderful, fantastic, old- 
world fountain by Paul Bartlett — 
stranded on the greensward, but a 
beauty for all that. Some of our sculp- 
tors had the same luck at St. Louis, 
where MacNeil's gigantic "Chateau 
d'Eau" absorbed all of the water and 
the rest of us revelled in dry fountains. 
But in the end arrogant and humble all 
fared alike; MacNeil's great groups and 
Mrs. MacNeil's delightful sea-nymphs; 
Martini's lovely "Abundance" and Kon- 
ti's exquisite fantasies all lay down to- 
gether in the St. Louis dump heap. 

Apparently Mr. Konti is the only one 
of the group who has seriously followed 
up the lead. His fountain at "Grey- 
stone" is a joy; it is unfortunate that it 
is not more accessible to lovers of this 
graceful art. Miss Scudder is also an in- 
defatigable designer of fountains; one 
recently purchased by the "Friends of 
American Art" for the Art Institute of 
Chicago is a beautiful example of her 
skill. Its two charming children show 
Miss Scudder at her best. More lately 
she has executed the fountain for the 
Rockefeller place which is illustrated on 
the following page. 

The traveling collection of small 
bronzes sent out this autumn by the 
National Sculpture Society contains sev- 
eral good things admirably suited for 
enlargement for fountains. Among those 
of striking value are works by Misses 
Scudder, Grimes and Richards, Mrs. 
Hering and Mrs. Ladd and Messrs. 
Berge, Grenier and Konti. These de- 
lightful fancies, caught and eternalized 
in bronze, represent in differing degree 
the very essence of the art. They seem 
to have been produced like a song — for 
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sheer pleasure of doing. One wishes that 
they might be permitted to sing on 
through the years amid the verdure of 
lovely gardens, to the accompaniment of 
murmuring waters and whispering leaves. 



If they would only let us come back 
fifty years from now, what beautiful 
things we should find! The next dec- 
ade will see a wonderful development 
in this field of the sculptor's art. The 
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invitation of our new small parks — and 
particularly of the rapidly multiplying 
children's playgrounds — is in the air. 
yne can think of a hundred suitable sub- 
jects without half trying. There is in- 



spiration in the thought of talking to 
one's unknown friends through long 
years to come. Above all, what a privi- 
lege to be the companion of eternal 
youth ! 
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BY GAIL SHERMAN CORBETT 




FOUNTAIN, GREYSTONE, NEW YORK 

BY ISIDORE KONTI 



